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ABSTRACT 



Education is one of the social institutions manipulated by 
New Zealand's European people to establish and perpetuate a painfully 
fragmented society. Po Ako is a community-based educational project where 
immigrant teachers, parents, and children from Tonga educate themselves* at 
night about their own culture to better understand themselves and their new 
situation in Aotearoa (New Zealand) . The separation of Tongan students from 
the official educational practices in secondary schooling is necessary to 
their understanding of their collective situation of dispossession in 
Eurocentric New Zealand society and how to change it. Formed in 1991 in 
response to the failure of the school to prepare Tongan students to pass the 
Year 10 national examination, Po Ako operates for 2 hours on Monday and 
Wednesday evenings. Funding is the cooperative responsibility of the 
students, parents, school, and government. Tongan and Maori women and men 
from a range of ages, occupations, and academic disciplines tutor students in 
their weak subjects. The curriculum content is questioned and clarified in a 
way that differs from the students' routine learning context so that they may 
select the grain from the chaff in formal schooling. Tongan language and 
cultural experiences strengthen students' comprehension of the subject under 
study. One program goal is to mobilize Tongan parents to know and question 
the dominant technocratic teaching practices, and to that end Tongan parents 
meet with teachers and administrators during Po Ako to discuss their ideas 
for educating their youth. (TD) 



Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made 
from the original document. 
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The purpose of the paper is to share sets of activities and reflections upon the notion of 
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educating sons and daughters of immigrant parents from the Kingdom of Tcmgt. On this 
situation, particular reference is made to an educational project called Po Ako that includes 
multiple literacies and multiple discourses . 1 There is within the discussion a particular 
preoccupation on the strengths and contributions of teachers, students, and parents who are 



descendants of The First People of Tongt in the English-speaking pedagogical setting in 



Aotearoa. It is important to make clear that the community has continued their ties to their own 
culture throughout the educational project. It is a relationship encouraging them to be less 
dependent on the perspectives, values, and assumptions built into technocratic approaches of 
practice that administrators prescribe in the official curriculum. Within the unpreparedness of 
Tongin parents to apprehend the expressions and institutions of the prevailing New Zealand 



European/Pakeha society they assume the collective position on the side of teachers, colleagues, 
tutors, and their daughters and sons whose cultures are devalued in secondary schooling. 



For Indigenous teachers, such as Maori and Tortgrn teachers, who do not view education purely 
as an uncritical technical process teaching is necessarily an interventionist process. Their turning 
away from action against the kind of devaluing practices prescribed in a curriculum disconnected 
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from Tongm language and cultural experiences, for example, could be explained as reinforcing 
their own material condition and thus playing a part in perpetuating a discriminating situation. 



* The terminology “multiple literacies” means the different subject- content Tongm students are taught in the secondary school in 
Aotearoa, and then require clarification in a project such as Po Ako. The term “multiple discourses” refers to the use of the 
Tongm and English linguistic symbols and cultural practices in teaching and learning in Po Ako. 
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But when their conviction is that the schooling of large numbers of students is denied or muted 
in school, personal and collective intervention directed at educational change would seem 
imperative. 

All of us in school - teachers, administrators, allied staff, students, and parents - behold the 
world through our particular ways of seeing and thinking about reality and society. We hold 
these beliefs in a largely unconscious way. Since much of our apprehension of society is 
culturally shared, we simply talk about “the way the world is,” the way the school is,” and so 
forth. The problem arises when teachers and administrators encounter Indigenous adolescents 
(and their parents) who are at odds with the cultural values, beliefs, and aspirations of the 
prevailing culture. The indiginists may appear to them as being uneducated, poor, “at risk,” or 
“without a language to think in”. This clash of cultures is what can happen when adolescents 
from Tongi, for example, arrive in school. 

One problem with current methodology exposing students to a dispassionate paradigm of 
education is that it denies more and more Indigenous students and teachers opportunities for 
engaging the human act of learning about our own concrete existence. The authors maintain, 
then, that the detached skills and training in curriculum content and techniques are insufficient 
to affirm successful learning by Tongan students in the secondary school. The point being made 
is that education is not exclusively about telling the adolescents how to memorize prescribed 
fragments of data. The issue is not the techniques and methods in themselves. The issue and 
focus is the comprehension of the repercussions of the political-pedagogical process. This 
means that instead of passive objects waiting to be saturated with lists of information, teachers 
who are Indigenous could reclaim educational spaces encouraging the students to exhibit their 
competence as users and owners of knowledge. 
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From the vantage-point of Indigenous Tongm and Maori teachers who are educators of students 
from diverse language and cultural universes we set out to depict an affirming response to this 
clash of cultures. The following questions establish the discussion about educating Tongm 
students: How can a community based education project contribute to Tongin students learning 
to affirmatively recognise themselves in their people?; how can teachers, parents, and tutors 
create the conditions whereby Tortgin youth can enrich their familiar discourse and academic 
proficiencies?; and how can a Tongin based project engender political understanding, 
development, and action for Tongan parents who are immigrants? 



Education is one of the social institutions manipulated by New Zealand European/Pakeha 
people to establish and perpetuate a painfully fragmented society in Aotearoa. What Stanley 
Arronowitz has called “the testing apparatus that measures the students’ “progress” in ingesting 
externally imposed curriculae and more insidiously, provides a sorting device to reproduce the 
inequalities” in society. On this understanding of education, Tongan students whose language 
and culture is not the standard-English cultural formation, struggle to establish an intimate 
connection between knowledge deemed valuable to the regular course of study in secondary 
schooling and knowledge that is the harvest of the concrete experience of Tongin students . 2 
What is important is that T origin students subjected to complex, contradictory education 
situations are supported to keep alive the flame of resistance that provokes their curiosity and 
incites their capacity for risk, for adventure. The idea is to strengthen them against New Zealand 
European/Pakeha society that disconnects them from their own culture . 3 



Therefore, the paper presents a case to support a Theory of Separation as a condition of 
integration and not disconnection in the English-speaking pedagogical space. 



2 See Freire, P. (1998). Pedagogy cf freedom (p. 36). Rowman &Litdewood Publishers Inc: U.S.A. 

3 Freire (1998, p. 32). 
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The educational project called Po Ako is a place where teachers, parents and their children 
educate themselves in the night in their own culture, to know better about themselves and their 
new situation in Aotearoa. Central to the educative process in Po Ako are Tongan students who 
are immigrants to Aotearoa, or bom in Aotearoa, and/ or raised in Aotearoa and the concrete 
involvement of the Maori and Tongan teachers. The important suggestion is that Tongan 
students’ separation from the official educational practices in secondary schooling should 
contribute to strengthening understanding of their collective situation of dispossession in New 
Zealand European/Pakeha society and then to change it. It should be emphasised that coming 
to understand their historical and fragmented position requires a great deal of political clarity. At 
the heart of all this is the idea not to give up. 

Po Ako is a part of a process of how Tongin language and culture can provide the conditions for 
an education that ‘draws from the souls’ of the people to prod and awaken each other . 4 In doing 
so, Tongan people challenge administrators to change the objectives, pedagogy, roles, 
responsibilities and meanings in a single secondary school. 

The theory A notion of separate education 

It is important to emphasize that it is not the authors’ intention to ‘showcase’ the Po Ako. The 
point is that a showcase reduces the complexities of the project to lists of how to and pieces of 
measurable outcomes. Sooner or later, these lists will be commodified into packages of quick-fix 
techniques and methods ready for transplanting anywhere and everywhere, for sale to anyone 
and everyone throughout the world. The view is that to showcase the Po Ako or any communal 
act by people from the Indigenous cultural milieu would not favour the people who live the 
particular project. Nor will it benefit those who might receive a quick-fix’ package since all 
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actions, responses, methods, and projects are established in the cultural values of those 
individuals and collectives who create them. Also, it is important to note that separate education 
must be distinguished from the informal and rote learning that occurs in Scouts, Brownies, Girl 
Guides; the Tongtn Sunday school, Bible study, choir group, prayer group; and so on. Informal 
education is incidental and not seriously structured. Separate education is well structured, has a 
seriousness of purpose, of its capacity to contribute to Tongtn people’s understanding and 
enriching their own culture, and to enhancing Tongtn students’ learning of subject-content 
without the demand to concentrate simply on examination preparation. 

In theory, separation authorises Tongin people to question, discuss, and change the ways they are 
socially constmcted to live their lives dispossessed of their own linguistic and cultural practices in 
Aotearoa. The point being made is that transformation as a process takes place when people 
question, when they come to know about what is going on with and, without them. Separation 
is a condition of the peoples’ serious participation in integration and not of their disconnection 
from the dominant society. Separate education continues the conventional subject matter in the 
form of homework and provides skills students might have missed during the school-day . 5 More 
importantly, though, it involves its own particular form, that confronts the educational, cultural 
and political disconnections and connections between Tongin people and the school 
environment. Finally, separate education presents educational and political activities that can be 
practiced separately or concurrendy with the official school as conditions arise . 6 

To convey the political purpose of the education plan, it is necessary to specify the assumptions 
esteemed by the prevailing teaching paradigm. That is, the assumptions that place Tongm 

See Mphahlele, E. (1990). Alternative institutions of education for Africans in South Africa: An exploration of rationale, goals, 
and directions (P. 36). Harut?d E cbxztiorkd Reiiew 60 (1), 36-47. 

^ In this secondary school, a significant number of Tongm students are taught in the G stream and the Homeroom class. The 
homework tasks for these low levels generally consists of drawing a title page, gap- filling and copying exercises across subject 
matter. 
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